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brilliant reality. But already there were signs by
which a close observer might know that the Canadian
statesman had not spoken lightly. The increase in
population had not been spectacular; not more than
2,000,000 in thirteen years, or almost the same as the
number of immigrants who arrived in the country
during the same period. Agriculture in all its forms
still dominated the economic life, with wheat heading
the list in production as well as export. But the
western provinces alone, which in 1891 produced
42,000,000 bushels of grain, now raised more than
200,000,000 bushels, and the area of occupied farms,
as well as the land cleared, had almost doubled since
that date. As with wheat, so with cattle. The great
grazing lands of the prairies speedily established the
fame of Canadian cattle. To the products of the forest,
such as timber and paper, whose manufacture had pre-
ceded, by a few years only, the union of the provinces,
the export trade had added wood pulp and news print.
The value of the products of the mines had exceeded
$100,000,000, and the gross value of manufactured
products had passed the $1,000,000,000 mark. The
gold of the Yukon, the lumber, and particularly the
pine wood of British Columbia, the nickel and silver
of Ontario, the asbestos and wood pulp of Quebec, the
coal of Nova Scotia, were already contributing almost
as much as agriculture to establish on a solid basis the
national wealth of the young nation.

The Canadians of 1914 were a happy people. Like
their ancestors and predecessors they still cleared the
forest, explored the subsoil of their immense country,
by methods both more efficient and more successful,
and they were building a civilization which did not dis-